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the farm, varied from 200 rubles to slightly over 500 rubles a year, that is, from $100 to $250. S, X. Prokopovich's careful analysis of budget investigations reveals that the distribution of expenditure, irrespective of the size of the income, was remarkably uniform: 60 to 70 per cent was spent on food, and most of the residue on clothing and lodgings (construction and repairs i. Next to nothing was left for church, medical assistance, tobacco, and so on. In the province of Yiatka in 1900 the average outlay on schools, newspapers, and books was 14 copecks, or 7 cents, a year. The data on budget im*estigations inspire little confidence, and the conversion of Russian peasant incomes into dollars is not really helpful unless accompanied by a comparative table of Russian and American prices interpreted in the light of the entirely different standards prevalent in the two countries, a task that presents insurmountable difficulties. All that can be claimed for the above figures is that they confirm the impression obtained from other sources, that the standard of living of the peasants was shockingly low. "The dwelling of a Tula peasant is usually a cottage of 18 by 21 feet, and 7 feet high," according to the 1902 report of the Tula committee on the needs of agriculture. "Cottages having no chimneys are still very common, the smoke being let out through a hole in the roof. . . . Almost all cottages have thatched roofs which often leak, and in the winter the walls are generally covered with dung to keep the place warm. . . . Earth floors are the rule because in cold weather lambs, calves, pigs, and even cows are brought into the cottage. ... In localities that have no forests the peasants use straw for fuel, and in the years of poor harvest even dung, thus depriving their fields of much-needed manure. . . . Bath-houses fte practically non-existent . . . The peasants almost never use soap. . . . Meat, meal, lard and vegetable oil appear on the family table only on rare occasions, perhaps two or three times a year. The normal fare consists of bread, kvass [a home-made drink], and often cabbage and onions. ... In brief, the poverty of the peasant establishment is astounding," According to Professor A, A. Kaufman., the report of the Tula committee gave an accurate picture of the conditions of a krge section, if not of the majority, of the peasantry in the fertile black-soil belt. There is no reason to believe that the situation was substantially improved between 1902 and 1914.
Of great political, social, and economic significance was the striking decline in the acreage held by tfae nobility, la spite of official